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AMERICAN POTTERY 
ARTISTIC PORCELAIN. MAKING 

By Adelaide A. Robineau 



Note. — On one of the hills overlooking the city of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., lies Robineau Road, where, quite hidden in a 
growth of trees and vines, is the studio pottery of Adelaide 
Alsop Robineau of whom it has been said: "Her work is 
in that class, where at the latest, in a few years' time, 
collectors will pay any price for the possession of even 
the less significant pieces." Very fine specimens of Mrs. 
Robineau's work are in the Boston, Detroit, and Syracuse 
Museums, also in the private collection of Dr. Bigeiow 
of Boston. 

The Art World takes pleasure in giving to its readers 
a personal account of the trials and triumphs of the studio 
potter. — The Editor. 

IT is only of late years that pottery schools have 
made it possible for artists to get an elementary 
knowledge of the various processes connected 
with their work. In the old time potters were very 
secretive in their methods, but now, although many 
may have formulas or little tricks of trade which 
they do not want to divulge, the fact is that there is 
no 6ecret of enough importance to prevent an artist 
from undertaking work in any branch of pottery, 
faience, stoneware or porcelain. 

However, to acquire an elementary knowledge of 
the various processes of casting, pressing, throwing, 
and so forth, and to have various formulas for the 
mixing of bodies and glazes, is only one step. The 
art of ceramics must be learned by personal experi- 
ment. I shall speak specially of the making of 
porcelain decorated with high fire glazes, the only 
branch of pottery with which I am personally 
familiar. Unless materials were obtained from 
absolutely the same source and manipulated under 
exactly the same conditions, it is very doubtful if 
two potters could obtain exactly the same results. 
Even the individual potter finds it extremely difficult 
to repeat himself, not to mention the question of 
temperament which gives a disinclination for repeti- 
tion. The conditions of firing are often impossible 
to control absolutely. Weather changes, the con- 
dition of the kiln which rapidly deteriorates under 
the high temperature, the fact that two batches of 
materials are not always exactly alike, and many- 
other difficulties enter into the proposition. 



I ascribe whatever success I may have obtained to 
the fact that in 1903 as editor of the Keramic Studio 
I secured a series of articles on high fire ceramics 
by Taxile Doat of the Manufactory of Sevres. In the 
last forty or fifty years the lost secret of some rare 
old Chinese porcelain glazes has been rediscovered 
in Europe, and many new glazes and firing processes, 
which the Chinese did not know, have been developed. 
The credit for this interesting revival of a lost art 
is due to Sevres more than to any other factory. The 
experiments made at Sevres and the formulas 
developed by their chemists are annually published 
in Bulletins of the French Government, but these 
bulletins have not a general circulation, and in this 
country the articles of Mr. Doat, since published in 
book form, were a revelation. They were an inspira- 
tion to me and since their publication all my spare 
time has been devoted to porcelain-making. This 
fascinating work, unfortunately, is not a paying 
proposition, but it has given me the satisfaction of 
doing original work, work which has not been done 
in this country before and may not be done again, 
even in Europe, as after the war European Govern- 
ments will probably be obliged to withdraw the 
financial support which alone had made it possible 
until now. 

In the first years of my experiments I confined 
myself to Sevres formulas and I was especially 
interested in crystalline glazes and mat glazes of 
titanium. These I am still using, though I have 
developed several new and interesting types, and the 
beautiful color effects of my crystal glazes have been 
commented upon favorably even in comparison with 
the best work of Sevres and other European pot- 
teries. Some crystal effects, either of the needle type 
or the large flowery type, depend on a successful 
oxidizing firing and are very uncertain. I consider 
myself fortunate when in opening the kiln I find one 
really good piece out of twenty-five or thirty. 

This uncertainty of the high-temperature firing, 
when colored glazes are used and especially colored 
glazes of the flowing type, is what makes this strictly 
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artistic work so difficult and so unremunerative, but 
there is in that very uncertainty a fascination which 
makes me feel that, whatever the disappointments 
and failures, I could not give up the work. 

Still more uncertain and erratic than crystalline 
glazes are the flamme colors of copper glazes in a 
reducing firing, which I have used quite often in late 
years. I have tried firing after firing and combina- 
tion after combination of copper glaze, but this does 
not mean at all that I have obtained a great number 
of good pieces. On the contrary out of all these 
firings only a limited number of successful vases 
have come, but a few have been quite choice, among 
them a very small oxblood vase which compares 
favorably with the best Chinese blood, three or four 
other and somewhat larger examples of that rare 
blood color, several turquoise pieces of good quality, 
also vases with extremely interesting craquele effect, 
either the fish-roe crackle or the larger mesh, both of 
which the Chinese have used extensively in their 
porcelain work of the best periods. 

Of all oxides used in ceramics copper is probably 
the most fascinating because of the extraordinary 
variety of color effects it may give. Green in an 
ordinary oxidizing firing, under the influence of the 
flame and smoke of a reducing firing, will turn some- 
times red, sometimes deep blue or turquoise. But of 
all the color effects obtainable with copper, the most 
sought after and the most uncertain is the high fire 
oxblood. A modern Japanese potter, who is said to 
be the best maker of reduction reds at high tempera- 
ture, claims that he does not expect more than one 
successful piece out of about 200 tried. A good red 
of this kind is practically an accident of the kiln ; it 
seems in present conditions absolutely impossible to 
control. However I have found that, after trying 
the oxblood color in my first reducing firing and gen- 
erally getting nothing but failures, I can, by refiring 
in different conditions, obtain from the failed pieces 
a certain number of interesting and sometimes very 
beautiful vases of varied colors and curious crackles. 
So that the quest after the elusive oxblood is not 
entirely in vain. 



In my attempts to develop fixed glazes which would 
not flow in the firing, I have made and lately used to 
some extent an interesting series of semi-opaque 
glazes which are very similar in character to the bulk 
of the Chinese monochrome glazes. This type of 
glaze was first used on the Scarab vase, colored in 
green with copper, and since then I call this com- 
position my Scarab glaze. 

But the glazing of a piece is only the final touch 
given to the work, and, although a simple glaze and 
color effect may be sufficient for the decoration of 
many vases, I have from the beginning been inter- 
ested in the decoration of the shape itself. Here I 
had to face a serious difficulty. Porcelain can not, 
like ordinary pottery, be modeled in the damp state. 
It has so little plasticity that the only way to apply a 
design to the shape is to wait until the piece is 
entirely dry. Here only a very limited number of 
processes are available. 

One process which has been very much used by the 
Chinese is incising, the cutting of a design with a 
sharp point over the surface of a vase. This slightly 
incised design, when covered with a transparent 
glaze, will show through with interesting decorative 
effects which are familiar to students of Chinese 
ceramics. In the use of sharp tools for the decora- 
tion of porcelain shapes I find my delight, but it is 
not exactly incising that I do. I much prefer the 
reverse process, technically called excising. Instead 
of the slightly cut design produced by incising, the 
excising process consists in slowly cutting out the 
background so that at the end of the work the design 
will stand out in relief. In this case the background 
may be cut as deep as one wishes, thus giving more 
strength to the design than incising could ever do, as 
may be noticed in my Scarab vase, or the background 
may be cut out entirely, producing a carved open- 
work piece like the lantern in the Syracuse Museum. 
Sometimes after carving out the background I have 
filled it with colored slips. This process, called inlay- 
ing, produces a design which at first appears like 
painting under the glaze but has characteristics of 
its own. A good example of this is the Poppy vase 
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in the Syracuse Museum. Sometimes the open-work 
spaces are filled with translucent colored glazes as 
in the Gothic windows of the Chapel. 

Anybody who is familiar with the handling of a 
frail porcelain vase in the clay state, before firing, 
will realize that this carving of a design is no child's 
play. It took me about one thousand hours to carve 
the Scarab vase and I hate to think of the many 
pieces on which I spent weeks and weeks of work and 
which were spoiled either before or during firing. 

It goes without saying that to a connoisseur there 
is absolutely no comparison between the cast piece 
and hand work. Not only the cast piece has a differ- 
ent appearance easily detected by people having some 
knowledge of ceramics, but it is turned out in quan- 
tities. The hand-carved porcelain is and always will 
be a unique piece. 

One great difficulty I find with my carved work is 
to glaze it, because most colored glazes, being thick, 
are liable to fill and destroy the excised design. I 
spoiled a number of pieces in the early times by 
using flowing mat glazes on carved pieces. 

In some cases I have solved the problem by glaz- 
ing only the relief part of the design and leaving the 
background unglazed. This not only does not destroy 
the carving but accentuates its depth and in many 
cases is very effective. The Scarab vase is a fine 
example of this type of decoration. 

My new fixed mats of titanium are also useful to 
me for the decoration of carved vases, not only 
because they do not flow, but because they are applied 
thinner than the flowing mats. However I can only 
use them sparingly because their somewhat dead 
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finish is not always suitable to porcelain. These 
mats were used effectively on the gray bands of the 
Pastorale vase, also on the Chapel, the little Gothic 
windows filled with translucent glazes of brilliant 
colors contrasting happily with the mossy stone 
effect of the window frames and supporting 
grotesques. 

A few years ago, in my experiments to develop a 
very thin glaze especially for carved work, I hap- 
pened to strike a composition which is applied so thin 
that it does not affect the delicacy of the carving. 
I call these glazes my high fire bronzes. They are 
developed at the same high temperature as my other 
glazes, 2400° F. I use them extensively for my little 
carved stands and covers (I have always been fond 
of making vases with stands and covers) . However 
useful these bronzes are to me, they do not entirely 
solve the problem of glazing a carved piece, because 
they are all very dark, black or almost black. I have 
been unable thus far to develop light color glazes 
which could be applied as thin as these dark bronzes. 

It is a problem which I leave to my successors, if I 
have any, together with many other problems, for 
this field is unlimited in its possibilities. I often 
dream of all the things I could have done if I had 
begun earlier in life or if I had been financially 
independent so that I could have devoted myself 
entirely to my porcelains. The pieces I have pro- 
duced are few in number, but they represent in 
design and shape the best that was in me and I hope 
that some of them may be an inspiration to some 
artist of the future, who perhaps will be able to do 
more and better work than I have done. 
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